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THE SAILOR BOY’S NARRATIVE, 


Tue following account of a late shipwreck I wrote down from 
the lips of the narrator. It presents a striking view of the perils 
to which seamen are exposed, and of the merciful Providence 
under whose protection they are placed. 

Thetford, England. 


After a long passage in the brig Enterprise, 
(bound from Rio Janeiro to Liverpool, and during 
the latter part of which we were destitute of pro- 
yisions,) I cannot describe the emotions of joy I 
felt at once more seeing, though at a distance, the 
rocky outline of my native shores. Those who, 
like myself, behold their native land after return- 
ing from a first long voyage, can only know my 
feelings. 

The sun shone clear, though we had a gale of 
wind, as we entered the north Irish channel, on 
Friday morning, March 2d, 1827: yet still the 
weather was fair. Aboyt dark we were abreast of 
the maiden rocks, and there wasa vessel just ahead 
ofus. We observed her track, and determined to 
pursue the same course, which we continued to do 
till she hove to. Our brig then followed her exam- 
ple; and the wind continued less violent, till by 
degrees, it died away. It was a beautiful night, 
and very clear, till at one o’clock, A. M., when 
the wind came round to the eastward, and conti- 
nued to increase ; so that at eight o'clock, A. M., 
(on the following morning,) it blew a terrible gale, 
accompanied by snow and sleet, so thick that we 
could discern nothing at the distance of a quarter 
ofamile. About noon it cleared up, and we were 
much alarmed at finding ourselves in a bay. The 
oly probable chance of escape from destruction, 
was, to endeavour to clear a headland, that ran out 
toa great distance; expecting if we could accom- 
plish that, to be out of all danger. The vessel be- 
fore mentioned was about three miles to windward 
ofus. Notwithstanding it blew so hard that our 
vessel ought to have been lying to at the time, we 
immediately set the square mainsail and jib. I can- 
not relate how I felt, in seeing the land so near us, 
and the hills covered with snow. I endeavoured 
tolift up my heart to the Creator of all, who alone 
has power to preserve in cases like ours. The wind 
faroured us a little, and we cleared the point; but 
what was our horror, on finding the land beyond 
that headed us! We now lost all hope of being 
able to clear it, and looked out for a bay in which 
ve might run ashore: but even this alternative did 
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hot present itself. No opening appeared ; nothing’ 


but a steep rocky shore, against which the sea 
dashed with resistless fury, and which offered 
ho prospect but instant death. At seven in the 
evening the wind still increased; and it grew so 
dark that we could see nothing, but distinctly 
heard the roaring of the surf. We wore ship, and 
stood from the land. At eight o’clock we wore 
again. Dreadful was our state of suspense! The 
men were nearly exhausted with incessant labour, 
having had no rest the preceding night. At nine 
v'clock, P. M., we carried away the fore topsail. 
While up aloft endeavouring to furl it, the mate 
called us to bear a hand down to ware the vessel; 
but the sails being all split she would not wear. 
Immediately after, we struck on some stones, run- 
ning out into the sea. We cut away the masts; 
indoing which I was washed off my legs by a sea 
teaking over us, and I thought at the moment I 
Was gone; but God was merciful. I held‘ firmly 
by rope with my left hand, whilst my right grasped 
the hatchet with which I was about clearing away. 
he vessel turned herself from the sea, and drift- 





the sea we should all inevitably have been washed 
out, and every soul have perished. As there was 
now nothing more to be done, we seated ourselves. 
The mate, crew; and four miners who were retur- 
ning from South-America, yere on the quarter 
deck ; the captain, his wife, and three children, 
and a young Spaniard about fourteen years of age, 
remained in the cabin. We endeavoured to per- 
suade the captain to come on deck with his family ; 
but he would not. I saw his wife praying very 
earnestly, with the dear children clinging to her 
knees, in great terror. She was a very pious wo- 
man, one who truly feared and loved God. ‘This I 
had satisfactory evidence of during the passage. 
The captain spoke not, but looked dismayed. The 
young Spaniard heeded us not, but in a frantic 
manner called out for a knife to cut his throat. 
This was the scene that presented itselfto our view 
in the cabin. As we could not prevail on the cap- 
tain to leave the cabin, we agreed to go forward ; 
as we thought the stern of the vessel seemed ready 
to part. The mate returned again to urge the cap- 
tain to come up: he had scarcely gone a few paces 
from us, when he stepped back in much alarm, and 
cried out, ‘“O my God! she’s gone!” At the 
same moment the vessel parted in two; and the 
captain, his wife and family, and the poor young 
Spaniard, found a watery grave. ‘The bows of the 
vessel, however, still continued quite firm; but the 
severity of the weather, with the seas that inces- 
santly washed over us, seemed to preclude all hope 
of our ever being able to continue through the night. 
One of the crew, who had professed atheism, and 
with whom I had been longer acquainted than the 
rest, (having been with him several months, in 
charge of the vessel on the coast of Peru,) now 
appeared as if his understanding had quite left him. 
When the vessel first struck, I remarked that he 
called earnestly upon God for help. I said to him, 
“TI thought you did not believe in God.” He did 
not regard me, but ran about as if distracted ; 
sometimes praying, and making bitter lamentations, 
and sometimes swearing. Now he appeared quite 
frantic ; calling out wildly, ‘Fine weather this!” 
and using similar expressions, when he suddenly 
threw himself into the sea, and was lost, without 
the possibility of any help being afforded him. On 
either side of me were two miners, passengers, 
who prayed earnestly. About twelve or one o’clock, 
one of them died; and just before day-light, the 
other also expired, from the severity of the weather. 
The snow and sleet continuing all night, and the 
sea constantly breaking over us, the groans of these 
poor men, and the prayers of us all, formed a scene 
which is so deeply engraven on my mind, that I 
shall never forget it. It was my endeavour to keep 
myself as calm and collected as I could; but my 
feelings baffled all description. My sins were de- 
picted in more striking colours to my inind than I 
should have conceived it possible for them to be. 
If ever I called upon God in earnest it was then ; 
and through the merits of Him who died for me, I 
had a hope of entering that eternal state of blessed- 
ness prepared for his faithful followers. But a step 
was between me & death; & every tremendous wave 
that dashed over us, I expected would launch us in- 
to eternity. At length the dawn of day appeared, 
when we found that one of the crew, in addition to 
the two miners, @vas frozen todeath. But although 
death was strewed around, our joy was inexpressi- 
ble at seeing land close by us. The storm had be- 
gun to abate about an hour before daylight; and 
y six o’clock in the morning, the sea and tide had 
Jeft us nearly dry. We immediately got out of the 
wreck, and walked for about a quarter of a mile 


| we reached the shore. Out of eleven persons who 
formed the survivors, seven were unable to walk ; 
and they laid themselves down on the shore, which 
was covered with snow. 1, with three others, went 
| forward about half a mile, when we discovered a 
| small village of about seven miserable huts. We 
'entered one of them; when the inhabitants made a 
turf fire for us, and gave us oaten bread, and a little 
buttermilk. After which they put us to bed; and 
although my bed was made of straw, I slept soundly 
j alt night. ‘The next morning we found the Irish 
| had stolen our clothes. They, however, gave me a 
shirt, and a pair of old trowsers, of which I was ve- 
ivy glad; and I walked down to the shore barefoot, 
where I picked up two odd shoes. During the night 
these Irish had been down to the wreck for plunder. 

—_ myself very sore all over, and my eyes 
w uch inflamed, arising from cold and salt wa- 
ter; so that I expected to lose my sight. One of 
my companions had lost his toes; another, the use 
of one of his arms, from the same cause. After 
remaining at this miserable place about three days, 
we walked to Glenarm, a small town. Here we 
stopped two days, and were kindly treated. From 
thence we proceeded to Belfast, a distance of twen- 
ty-four miles, a seaport town, where we met with 
unlooked-for difficulties, and where we separated. 

I was turned adrift without a penny in my pock- 
et; but providentially a gentleman took compas- 
sion upon me, and sent me to the hospital, where 
I was much relieved in my eyes; but the skin 
came off my face and hands. After about a fort- 
night, this gentleman procured me a passage to 
London in the steam packet, from that port; and 
paid the captain one guinea, stipulating that L 
should be well treated, and allowed to go below. I 
landed at Union Stairs on Good Friday, at 12 o'clock, 
when I immediately proceeded to my friends. 

When [I look back on my miraculous preserva- 
tion, I am almost ready to regard it as a dream. 
The Lord has thought fit to preserve a mere youth, 
where older and stronger men perished. I consider 
it a great mercy, that I had a pious praying mother 
on shore. Perhaps her youngest son was preser- 
ved in answer to her prayers. It is a great bles- 
sing that I was not sent out intothe world destitute 
of all knowledge of the plan of salvation by Christ 
Jesus; for however faithless I have been to the 
light I possessed, yet in my extremity I knew where 
to fly for mercy. Iam desirous that the life which 
the Lorg hath so graciously preserved, should 
henceforth be devoted to him. I ‘trust the late tre- 
mendous lesgon will not be lost upon me ;—but 
that I shall spend all my remaining days to the glory 
of God. 
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From the N. H. Observer. 
THE FIRE-SIDE. 

Tue angels might have lingered around that 
family circle with delight, for they would have be- 
held a scene, which came nearer to the joy and pu- 
rity and peace of heaven than could be elsewhere 
on earth. And without doubt they were present, 
for they are ministering spirits; and there were 
some in that circle who had lately become heirs of 
salvation. 

There were three sisters at the fireside who a 
short time since, were fashionable and vain, and 
lovers of pleasure more than of God. But the Ho- 
ly. Spirit had convinced them of sin, and, as they ho- 
ped, had led them to Jesus for pardon. Their for- 
mer joys were laid aside ; and the hall of mirth and 
the noise of revelry were exchanged for the social 
prayer meeting and the voice of praise. 
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The noise of carriages was heard as they rolled 
by, one after another, in the street; and the sisters 
knew that their gay companions were hurrying 
to the ball room. ‘hey smiled at each other for 
a moment, and a deep silence succeeded ; for each 
of them had gone back in imagination to the 
hours when they were engaged in the same vani- 
ties, and were wasting their precious moments in 
thoughtless gaiety. They thought of the sadness 
which succeeded the excitement of the ball room ; 
the disappointment which they had often experien- 
ced when their expectations of pleasure had been 
raised high; and of the unsatisfying nature of 
worldly pleasure even when their utmost wishes 
were gratified. And they were musing upon the 
time when they first felt the burden of sin, and 
were bowed down under their guilt. They thought 
of the agony of an awakened conscience, and of the 
days when peace was a stranger to their bosoms; 
when they were crying for mercy from the borders 
of despair, and were trembling under the appre- 
hension of wrath to come. And then came the 
hopes of pardon and eternal life, the transport 
which they felt when they believed in Jesus, and the 
happiness which they had experienced in the service 
of God. And they were thankful that they could 
now find pleasure in other scenes, than in those 
of dissipation and thoughtless mirth. 

Ifthe gay votaries of fashionable amusetigats 
could have heard their testimony to the vanity of 
worldly pleasures, and the superior enjoyment 
which results from religion, they must have paused, 
for a season at least, in their career of folly. And if 
they could have spent one evening with them at the 
fire-side, and heard and seen the rational and satis- 
fying delight which came forth from their full hearts 
as they conversed upon the hopes of glory, and the 
purity and bliss of heaven, they must have been won 
from the scenes of pleasure to the service of God. 
Or if they could have heard them speak of the dy- 
ing hour, and of the anguish which they knew they 
should have felt if they had nothing to reflect upon 
from their dying pillows but a life of vain amuse- 
ment, it would have frozen the tide of worldly joy, 
and they would have been constrained to make their 
peace with God before the day of salvation should 
close, and the redemption of their souls should 
cease forever. 

The hall of mirth was resounding with music 
and the dance, and immortal beings were trifling 
away the day of grace, and sporting on the brink of 
eternity. But at the peaceful fire-side there was 
music of a different kind, and holier emotions were 
kindled by it, than by the wordsof mirth. ‘They sung 
a beautiful hymn, by Montgomery, which describes 
the soul returning from its wanderings in pursuit of 
happiness, and uniting itself with God’s people. 

People of the living God ! 

I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort no where found ; 


Now to you iny spirit turns, 
Turns, a fugitive unblessed ; 
Christians ! st your altar burns, 
Oh receive me into rest ! 


Lonely I no longer roam, 
Like the cloud, the wind, the rain; 
Where you dwell, shall be my home, 
Where you die shall be my grave ; 


Mine the God whom you adore, 
Your Redeemer shall be mine ; 

Earth can fill my soul no more, 
Every idol I resign. 

Let the reader judge whether the hearts that 
could respond to such sentiments as these, or those 
that were filled with earthly pleasure, were better 
prepared for an exchange of worlds. D. M. 

: - oe— 
TRUE GLORY. 

To young men aspiring after this world’s honors, we recom- 
mend a serious consideration of the following interview between 
Ignatéus and Francis Xavier. 

Finding him one day more than ordinarily atten- 
tive, Ignatius repeated to him those words of our 
Saviour, more forcibly than ever. ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, and lose his 


itself to the vain honors of this world ; that heaven- 
ly glory was the only lawful object of his ambition ; 
and that right reason would require him to prefer 
that which was eternally to last, before what would 
vanish like a dream. 

“If there were no other life, continued Ignatius, 
but the present ; and no other glory but that of this 
world, you would have reason to take care only how 
to appear in it, and to raise your fortune among 
men. But if there be an eternity, as most surely 
there is; with what sense can you place all your 
desires here below; and prefer that which passes 
like a dream to that which will never have an end ? 
Believe me, the vain honors of the world are too 
poor and inconsiderable for so generous a heart as 
yours. The kingdom of heaven is only worthy of 
it. I do not pretend to extinguish that noble ar- 
dour which you have for glory, nor to inspire you 
with mean thoughts: no; be ambitious, be mag- 
nanimous! but level your ambition to a higher 
mark ; and show the greatness of your soul, by des- 
pising all that is beneath it.” 

Xavier at this time was so disposed, that he could 
not hold out against the strength of these reasons, 
and the kindness of such a conduct. After many 
serious thoughts, and after many a hard struggle 
within himself, he was at length overcome by the 
power of eternal truth; and took up a solid resolu- 
tion of living according to the maxims of the Gospel. 
Now it was that Xavier began fully to see into 
the emptiness of earthly greatness, and found him- 
self effectually touched with the love of heavenly 
things. He resigned himself up entirely to God, 
and became inflamed with the zeal of edifying oth- 
ers. His firm purpose, and the spiritual assistance 
which he had from persons of experience, made easy 
to him those paths of perfection, which were hith- 
erto unknown to him. 

For the present he saw that his main business 
was to subdue his darling passion. And as vain 
glory had the greatest dominion over him, he en- 
deavoured from the beginring, continually to hum- 
ble himself, and te confound his pride, in the sense 
of his emptiness and of his sins. 

His contemplations were wholly taken up by day 
and by night on divine matters. He found himself 
wholly changed into another man. The humility 
of the cross appeared to him more amiable than all 
the glories of the world. He formed the design of 
glorifying God by all possible means; and of em- 
ploying his life for the salvation of souls. 

Life of Xavier. 
SRO ENA a ARORA CATE TSI SETI I I A I IT EET, 


MORALITY. 








THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER, 


The first young lady with whom I was particu- 
larly interested, was the daughter of a farmer of 
considerable property and respectable connexions. 
She was intelligent and unassuming, possessed 
great sweetness of disposition, and an easy and 
fascinating address. For several weeks I fondly 
hoped and bel eved the long wished for ‘‘ good” 
was obtained. But as my brief acquaintance in 
the family ripened into an intimacy, I at lengthdis- 
covered that my idol, thougk a farmer’s daughter, 
was wholly uninitiated in the mysteries of domes- 
tic management. 

A dark cloud immediately gathered over my hy- 
meneal prospects, and threatened an abrupt termi- 
nation of my fondly cherished hopes. Painful as 
was the effort, I resolved on an immediate and final 
abandonment of the pursuit, unless, indeed, by 
great gentleness, she could be reclaimed. Thus 
determined, I sought an opportunity to introduce 
the subject of domestic economy into conversation, 
without very distinctly intimating my own opin- 
ion, endeavouring to elicit hers. © After some little 
hesitation, she frankly avowed her conviction, that 
it was grossly indelicate for a lady of fashionable 
education to superintend in person domestic con- 
cerns, and that she had come to the settled conclu- 
sion never to appear in her kitchen. I cordially 
thanked her for this full and frank disclosure of her 





own soul?’ Aiter which, he told him, that a mind 
so noble, and so great as his, ought not to confine 


sentiments, and as frankly communicated my delib- 


— 


my family, , who would not be mistress of my kite}, 
en. After playing off some few airs of Coquetr : 
as sighs, and tears, and of diplomacy, as sg 
and unchangeable opinions, the negociation Was 
terminated. Her mother, at this moment, coming 
in, bearing her arms full of wood, not a little jn, 
creased my disgust at the above sentiment, ang 
hastened my departure. In bidding her farewel] ; 
expressed an earnest wish, that she might neve; nt 
perience the disastrous consequences of indalgin 
such high-toned and ruinous doctrines. | omit 
not forget her, and often inquired of my friends nea, 
her, after her welfare. She soon after marrieq , 
young merchant in fair business, and carried her 
high notions into full operation. The Consequen. 
ces may be easily guessed. With extravagant fu. 
niture, numerous servants, and attendant expenses 
her husband’s affairs became embarrassed, and hj, 
creditors alarmed for the safety of their debts 
Hoping to find a reformation in his domestic man. 
agement, they delayed pressing him till hope had 
fled,when they seized his effects, and the high ming. 
ed and accomplished Zelia had the mortification of 
returning to her father’s house, in less than one 
short year, a victim to her conceits. 
-Ke— 

New Music.—A young lady of high accomplish. 
ments, and no pride, in the absence of the sey. 
vant, stepped to the door on the ringing of the bell, 
which announced a visit from one of her admirers, 
—On entering, the beau, glancing on the harp and 
piano, which stood in the apartment, exclaimed 
‘IT thought I heard music—on which instrument 
were you performing, Miss?” ‘‘ On the grid-iron 
Sir, with an accompaniment of the frying pan!” re: 
plied she ; ‘“‘my mother is without help, and she 
says I must learn to finger these instruments soon- 
er or later, and I have this day commenced taking 
a course of lessons.” 

Very good music may be made with a grid-iron 
and a frying-pan. A duet on these two instr. 
ments, when properly accompanied, is one of the 
most melodious things in the world. We admire 
this young lady’s taste, and we wish there were 
more like her. It will soon be discovered thata 
solo, or a duet, on the piano, is not so nourishing 
as one made through the bars of a grid-iron. 

N. Y. Gaz. 
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THE SPIDER’S WEB, 


I was standing at my window a few days since, and 
admiring a row of fine chesnut trees that stood ata 
little distance, I was musing on the blossoms which 
adorn them, and particularly on the restless agita 
tion of the leaves ; not one of them was still, though 
the atmosphere was calm, and they seemed to pre- 
sent a scene of perpetual variety. 

I should have indulged my reveries on this sub- 
ject a little longer, if an object, comparatively in- 
significant, had not attracted my attention. Little 
things in creation are worth looking at and think- 
ing about; and events in providence which in then- 
selves are trifling, sometimes produce those which 
are very important. A city was once saved by the 
cackling of geese. 

The reader’s patience shall not be tried on the 
present occasion. I will say what this little thing 
was ;—a Spider. Now do not be displeased at 
the mention of this insect. I know it is reputed 
venomous ; but perhaps we may obtain some instruc- 
tion from it. I know that some people talk of its 
cruelty to the poor flies, without considering that 
the spider Kills that he may cat. Some children 
kill flies, and do other acts of cruelty, from the 
mere love of cruelty :—this, I must say, betrays 4 
very bad disposition—and a very dangerous.one, for 

Mercy rules in every breast, 

Where the Spirit deigns to rest ; 

And the merciless in mind, 
Shall themselves no mercy find. 

My new acquaintance was just outside the wit 
dow, and apparently was very busy. There is that 





erate resolution not to make any person mistress of 


in animal existence which interests me more thea 
any thing in vegetable existence. Trees indeed 
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live and move, but animals discover instinct ; some 
are nearly allied to reason ; to that faculty which 
distinguishes man, and renders him the head of 
created beings on earth. Now this remark may 
in part account for the turning of my attention from 
a flourishing row of chesnut trees, to watch the mo- 
tions of alittle insect. 

It struck me that this diminutive thing must have 
acurious body, so I looked a little more inquisitively 
atit. Isoon found that it had eight legs. ‘There 
were six or eight eyes, and two armsor feelers. It 
moved its whole frame with evident ease and pleas- 
ure, and seemed able by attentive perseverance to 
accomplish much, though so small in size. Ah! 
thought I, wisdom was displayed in the formation 
of this little creature, and power and goodness. This 
insect has 

The zhapely limb, the lubricated joint, 

Within the small dimensions of a point ! 
And does my reader know to whose wisdom and 
power and goodness I refer? He who gave light 
to the glorious sun. He who gave reason to man, 
gave also an existence to this animal. The most 
minute works of his hand should not pass unno- 
ticed. 

I know not how long this spider had been em- 
ployed. His web was about half finished, and I be- 
held it persevering with undivided attention in 
that which seemed to be its single object. Some 
young persons do not consider how much may be 
accomplished by perseverance. I know a little 
girl who was learning to write; she felt much dis- 
couraged, because it seemed as if she should never 
be able to form all the letters well. But she was 
advised to persevere, and soon the difficulties were 
all overcome, and now she writes so well that I 
should not feel ashamed to show her copies to any 
of my readers. I also remember a boy who was 
apprenticed to a carpenter. He could not at first 
manage the tools, but by patient perseverance he 
became a good hand at his trade and acquired res- 
pectability. ‘The thing that puzzled me most when 
aboy, was, the working long sums. My master 
told me that a constant dropping of water would 
wear away marble. Now, said I, if that be the case, 
I will try till I master the hardest sum in my book. 

I moreover noticed that this little animal did its 
work well, Every line was placed accurately, equal 
distances were preserved, and the whole web was 
admirably strengthened and improved. Now I 
like to see things done cleverly. Whatever young 
persons do, they should try to doas well as they are 
able. Look at the Bee! 

“ How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads her wax !”’ 

We shall never improve if we do not attend to 
this. But the lad who aims to do every thing he 
takes in hand, in the best way, is likely to 
succeed in his trade or profession. And honour 
and respectability may be his, while the idle and 
the careless are in want, and complaining how bad 
the times are. 

I then began to consider that this web was made 
for a mischievous purpose. When finished, the 
spider, said I, will catch flies in it. It is a sad thing 
to see people more active in pursuing a bad purpose 
than a good one. This is the grand employment of 
Satan, and I am sorry to say that many persons imi- 
tate his evil conduct but too successfully. 

But then, I thought, if the flies were aware of 
their danger, they would keep away from the web; 
they would not be entangled and perish. But they 
have eyes, why do they not use them, and avoid 
the snare? I suppose they are thoughtless. But 
Iwill indulge the hope, that some of my readers 
will avoid the snares of which they have been warn- 
ed. Ifa man say toa lad in the street, “‘ my boy, 
I will hold your parcel a minute, if you will step in- 
‘o this shop and get change, or buy so and so”— 
this is a snare. The man wants to run away with 
the parcel. If he succeed, the boy will be brought 
into trouble. When William S. said to John D. 

Let us goand have a game in the fields this after- 
hoon, instead of going so school ,”’—this was a 
snare. The spider’s web could not do half so much 


cessful, would have done. 1 remember hearing of 
a servant maid who wanted a fellow servant to com- 
mit an act of dishonesty, and promised to reward 
her if she would do it; but she would not, and her 
conduct reminds me ofa child who, when tempted 
to sin, answered, “‘ When God talks to me about it, 
—s I say; and when I burn for it, what shall 
°o ahd 

Wherever children go, there will be some temp- 
tation to do evil. Some snare laid for their destruc- 
tion. Oh! that they may watch and pray, and seek 
the grace and strength of Christ, lest they be in- 
closed in the net, and are unable to escape. 

I was affected by these considerations, and turn- 
ed myself away from the window. I walked about 
the room for a little while, praying that all the 
young people with whom] am acquainted, may be 
preserved from the snares of a deceitful world, and 
an invisible foe. Then something else attracted 
my attention, and for a time I forgot both the spi- 
der and his web. At length I returned to the win- 
dow, and behold! there was no trace of either to 
be seen. A shower had fallen, the wind was rais- 
ed, and the labor of several hours had in a little 
time disapeared. 

Now, said I, I understand the text, ‘‘ The trust 
of the hypocrite shall be a spider’s web.” Ah! it 
is made of very flimsy materials; it is easily seen 
through, and soon it will be entirely destroyed. 
Who would be a hypocrite in religion? For what 
will it profit a man when God taketh away his soul? 

FIpeis. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE APPLE TREE, 

‘“* Look here, Lucy,” said little Charles to his sis- 
ter, “and tell me what this is, that is coming up 
out of the ground.” 

Lucy ran to see, it was a green thing and looked 
a little like a leaf—Lucy did not know what it was. 

“* Twill ask Papa,” said she, “ he is coming along 
by here.” 

She asked her father to look at it, and he stop- 
ped a moment and said that it was a little apple tree 
which was growing up from a seed, but that he 
was in haste, and could not stop to talk about it. 

‘* A little apple tree!” said Charles as his father 
passed on. ‘‘ What is a little apple tree? Do you 
know, Lucy?” 

Lucy said she did not.—There was an apple tree 
in the garden, but it was a great high tree, and be- 
sides it did not look at all like that. 

** We wiil wait till Papa can tell us.” 

The next morning Charles came running in to 
call Lucy to look at the little apple tree. They 
went out together and found that it had changed 
a good deal in the night. The green thing was 
entirely up out of the ground and looked like two 
little leaves upon a stem. 

“* T wonder what makes it grow up so,” said Lucy. 

“© don’t know,” said Charles. ‘“ Would not 
you dig it up and see?” 

“Oh no, I would not; I am afraid it would not 
grow any more.” 

“Oh, we can put it back again exactly as it was 
before ; and it would be so good, to find out what 
it is which makes it grow.” 

Lucy at last consented, and they dug away the 
earth with astick, and took the little apple tree up. 
Its stem reached down only a little way, and there 
was nothing at the end of it, but a little root. They 
dug all about there but could not find any thing 
which made it grow. 

At last Charles said he would give up—He did 
not believe he could find out—He did not believe 
any body knew. So they began to fill up the hole, 
and tried to fix the little apple-tree in its place 

in. They dirted the top of it in handling it 
with their dirty fingers, and though they pushed it 
this way and that way, they could not fix it exactly 
aa’it was before—At last they left it and went in to 
theie Mother about it. 
She told them that she knew what made it grow. 





mischief as this boy’s wicked enticement, if suc- 


“ What is it?” said Lucy. 


“It is God. He makes every thing grow—the 
grass and the trees, and every thing.” 
‘But how can he make every thing grow at the 
same time ?” 
“ Because he is present every where, and he is 
able to do any thing which he pleases. He is always 
with you and Charles; and makes your hair and 
your fingers and your whole body grow.” 
“Then he is always in us and all about us.”’ 
‘Yes, and he sees you at all times ; he notices 
when you do wrong and when you do right.” 
Charles and Lucy then went away thinking that 
they ought to be careful not to do any thing wrong. 
The next morning they went to see the little apple- 
tree, and found it wilted and dead. E. Erovore. 
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THE FALLING LEAVES, 
We all do fade asa leaf. Isa. 64. 6. 

Looking to day over the pages of the Companion, 
both of the first and second volume, we observed 
that we had recorded the death bed scenes of many 
young persons. ‘The circumstance brought solemn 
reflections to our minds concerning death. Look- 
ing out of the window, we saw that the leaves 
upon the trees, which were so lately green and 
cheerful, had assumed a variety of colors, red, brown 
and yellow, bearing tokens of decay and deat}. 
While we looked, a strong breeze of wind shook 
the grove, and the dry leaves fell in showers upon 
the ground. ‘There they will lie and be wet with 
rain, and soon will return to rottenness. Soon the 
trees will be entirely stripped of their foliage, and 
bare their naked branches to the wintry blast. 
Then we said, This is the lot of man. We are 
born into the world, live and sport through the 
short summer of life, and return to the dust whence 
we are taken. We all do fade as a leaf. May 
our young readers think of this when they see the 
falling leaves; and inquire whether they are ready 
to die, and give up their account to God. 

We fade like the leaves, in a short time. The 
trunks of trees stand many years; some of them 
more than a hundred; though even the trunks 
must one day fall, and decay or be burnt up. But 
the fruits, and the blossoms, and the leaves all fade 
and fall tothe ground within the year. ‘The blos- 
soms disappear in the spring or summer ; the fruits 
are gathered early in the autumn; and the hardier 
leaves, though they retain their place longer, are 
all strewed upon the ground before winter comes. 
So some of the human race sicken and die in 
infancy and childhood. Like the blossoms on 
the trees, or the flowers on plants and shrubs, 
they look gay and delightful for a few days; but 
you scarcely look upon them and rejoice in them 
before they are gone. They become pale and 
withered, and men lay them in the grave. So says 


few days, and full of trouble. He cometh forth 
like a flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continueth not. Others grow up to 
manhood, and even survive to old age, some of then 
doing good and glorifying God, like the rich fruits 
of summer ; till at length they also fade away. A 





few are like the leaves, hardy and durable, and live 
,to seventy or eighty years, till it would seem they 
would spend their winter upon earth. But they al- 
so die and give up the ghost. We all, both young 
and old, do fade as a leaf. 

We all fade like the leaf, as to the certainty of 
the event. The young lady or child, who cherishi- 
es the flowers and plants of summer, and fondly 
hopes they will survive through the winter, and 
live on for many years, will surely be disappointed. 
She may keep them in a warm room, and so make 
a summer for them in the midst of winter, and in 
that way keep them green much longer than she 
could in the open air. But the leaves even of these 
must die of old age, and a few months is the mea- 
sure of their existence. So we may imagine we 
shall live here forever; but it is a delusive thonght. 
We all must die, and returmto the dust. Itis as 
impossible that one of us should live always upon 





earth, asit isthata tree should be covered with 


the scripture: Man that is born of woman is of 
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leaves, and fruits, and blossoms, throughout a cold | 
New-England winter. The sentence of our Ma- 
ker has gone forth against every one of us, Dust | 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. 

We fade as the leaf, because we moulder back to 
dust. God changes our countenance, and sends 
us away. We glory inour beauty, asif we thought 
it was meritorious and would never fade away. 
But the most comely youthful form is made out of 
the same earth that we tread under our feet; and 
when the external decoration fades away in the 
hour of death, then this mortal glory is departed for- 
ever; the noble structure soon becomes loathsome 
with corruption, and in a short space will be crum- 
bled and mingled with the common dust. So man 
dicth, and riseth not; till the heavens be no more, 
tacy shall not awake nor be raised out of their sleep. 

But there is one sense, in which we do not fade 
asaleaf. If a leaf dies, there is an end of it; it 
never becomes a leaf again. Not so with man. 
lie dies, and his body is dissolved; but his soul 
does not die, or sleep for a single moment. His 
soul still lives, and we may say it now begins to live; 
for it has broken away free from its prison of clay, 
and will continue in being, a conscious intelligence, 
forever aml ever. Even his body will live again, 
in the resurrection, at the last day, when the heav- 
ens are rolled together as a scroll and all that is in 
the earth shall be burnt up. Then this mortal 
shall put on immortality, and death itself shall be 
swallowed up of life. 

Itis a serious thing to die, and fall to the ground 
like the leaves of the autumn; and may the living 
lay it to heart. It is solemn to think of our beau- 
ty’s consuming away like the moth; of our strength 
as being wasted with sickness and subsiding into 
the weakness of death; ofall our glory as descend- 
ing into the tomb. But happy are they, even 
though they fade as a leaf, who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and live by faith in his name. They will 


lay their dying heads upon his bosom; and them 
that sleep in Jesus will God bring with him, and so 


shall they ever be with the Lord. He is the resur- 
rection and the life. From the day of their death 
till the morning of the resurrection he watches over 
their dust. When his trumpet shall sound, and the 
wicked shall rise to everlasting contempt, then the 
sleeping bodies of Christians shall awake in the im- 
age of their Redeemer.—See, 

** On the cold cheek of death smiles and roves are blending, 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 
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AN INNOCENT SUFFERER, 

An incident occurred in the Court of Sessions 
one day last week, calculated to affect the hearts of 
spectators, if not of those who are officially hardened 
to such scenes. A beatman was put to the bar on 
an indictment for stealing a_cable. He prayed 
the Court to postpone the trial, on account of the 
absence of his principal witness ; but as the witness 
had left the Court without leave, the trial was order- 
ed to proceed. The prisoner's countenance fell; 
“There's no chance for me,” said he, “ if my wit- 
ness is not here.” The jury were sworn, and the 
complainant was examined by the District Attorney. 
His story was incoherent. Two other witnesses 
were called, who did not answer. Mean time the 
daughter of the prisoner, a young girl of 14, came 
forward, her eyes suffused with tears, and showing in 
her countenance and deportiment the deepest emo- 
tion. She sat before the bar, and seemed to be in- 
treating one of the gentlemen of the bar to inter- 
cede for her father. Presently the jury consulted 
together and gave in their verdict—* not guilty”’— 
and the Court ordered the prisoner to be dischar- 
ged. The change in the father and daughter was 
instantaneous. Surprise, joy and gratitude came 
overthem all together. ‘he delight of the daugh- 
ter was excessive.—‘‘ Now, let me tell my story,” 
exclaimed the man; “It is very short, I beg you to 
let me tell it.” He then gave a rapid and anima- 
ted statement.’ He said that a man came to the 
slip with a cable on his shoulders, threw it down 


fire! murder! and the rascal ran off. The people 
came up and found him with the cable. “ Then 
they took me to jail. I was never there before,” | 
said he, “ that’s all; thank ye gentlemen, thank ye 
heartily,” and he left the Court, while the audience 
were highly amused with the incident and the naz- 
vete of his account of it. ‘The daughter followed, 
but just as she passed the jury box, she suddenly 
turned, and made a low courtesy to the jury, with a 
grace of manner and a grateful countenance, wor- 
thy of Jeanie Deans, [N. ¥. Journal of Com. 


eS i aad 
A Poor Man’s Wit. 

The Rev. Mark Wilkes, of Paris, is an eminent 
divine, a pious and most worthy man. God has 
placed him in very easy circumstances, and given 
him a warm and charitable heart. No deserving 
poor man ever went away sorrowfully from his door. 
One day a poor man, belonging to his church, who 
had something of Mr. Wilkes’ manner, as to the mat- 
ter of wit, came to his door, and told his minister 
that ‘his poor wife had just been confined, and 
that she had brought him a very fine child. But 
then, so it is,” added he, ‘God has not given us 
this day a morsel of food in the house.” ‘“ Ah!” 
said Mark Wilkes, affecting great indifference, 
* John! I have always understood, that when God 
sends a child into this world, he also sends bread 
with it.” ‘* Most true, your reverence,” cried 
John, “‘ God’s goodness always does so. But then, 
he has sent the child to me, and the bread to you: 
and therefore it is that I have come for some of it.” 
** Come in, John,” cried Mark Wilkes, as a tear 
coursed down his cheek—‘‘ Come in, and take as 
much as you want.” 


—-—- 

Ashamed of Christ.—There is an equivocating 
species of Christianity, that deserves to be branded 
with the deepest infamy. It likes the crown of 
glory, but shrinks back from the cross. ‘There is a 
half-way Christian, who professes Christ when it 
confers honour, but denies him when it exposes to 
shame; who acknowledges Christ when religion is 





popular, but is ashamed of him when it is despised ; 
who confesses Christ on the Sabbath, at the meeting 
house and the sacrament, but casts him out of his 
family and closet; who owns Christ in the compa- 
ny of Christians, but is ashamed of him in the midst 
of an ‘‘ adulterous and sinful generation.” Christ 
shall be ashamed of that formal professor, “‘ when 
he cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy 
angels.” If you shut Christ out of your family on 
earth, Christ will shut you out of his family in heav- 
en.  r— 

Maiming of Animals.—The Journals of the late 
amiable Bishop of Calcutta afford many examples 
of the good feelings of the poor natives of India, 
and of the gratefulness with which they receive the 
kindness of their European superiors. On one oc- 
casion, in the midst of his numerous attendants, 
he had interfered to prevent a horse’s tail being 
docked, observing, that ‘‘God had bestowed on no 
animal a limb too much, or which tended to its dis- 
advantage.” ‘The speech,” says he, “‘ seemed to 
chime in wonderfully with the feelings of most of 
my hearers; and one very old man observed, that 
during the twenty-two years the English had held 
the district, he had not heard so grave and godly 
a saying from any of them.” 
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ACCEPTABLE DONATION. 


House of Reformation for Juvenile vou 1888. ¢ 
Boston, Oct. 29th, 1828. 

Messrs. Epitors,—I have just received from Messrs. Shirley 
and Hyde of Portland, a very generons and valuable present for 
my Boy’s Library, consisting of the following books, viz. Short 
Stories moral and religious ; Susan Gray ; Choice Stories, or Re- 
ligion Exemplified ; Walks in Kent ; Soldier’s Orphan ; Gleanings 
for Youth, 2 vols. Weeks’ Holidays ; Short Addresses ; Julia and 
the Pet Lamb ; Robert Fowle ; Memoir of anExtraordinary Child; 
Religion in a Cottage ; The Robber’s Daughter ; and Catharine 
Haldane. From the hasty view I have been able to take of them, 
I am much pleased with their adaptation to the understandings, the 
hearts, and tastes of youth, as well as the correct religious apirit 
they breathe, and the neatness and durability of theirexecution.—I 
would therefore recommend them to that interesting class of read- 
ers for whom you have established this paper, and I do it with the 
more pleasure, as it is a gratifying proof of the deep interest that 
these gentlemen take in our youth, evea at such a 





beside him, and collared him, when he halloed 








1 am, yours, &c. E. M. P. WELLS. 
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‘WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER ?» 
By Rev. G. W. Doane. 

“‘What is that mother?—The lark, my child! 

The morn has but just looked out and smiled, 

When he starts from his humble, grassy nest, 

And is upand away, with the dew on his breast 

Anda hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere 

To warble it outin his Maker’s ear: ; 
Ever, my child, be thy morning lays 
Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker’s praise. 

‘“What is that, mother?—The dove, my son! 

And that low, sweet voice, like the widow’s moan 

Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 

Constant and pure, by that lonely nest, 

As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 

For her distant dear one’s quick return: 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love! 

‘“* What is that, mother?—The eagle, boy! 

Proudly careering his course of joy ; 

Firm on his own mountain vigor relying, 

Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 

His wing on the wind, and his eye in the sun, 

He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on: 
Boy! may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line! 

‘* What is that, mother?—The swan, my love! 

He is floating down from his native grove : 

No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 

He is floating down by himself to die ; 

Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 

Yet his sweetest song is the last he sings: 

Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home!” 
—_—. [ Token. 

HYMN. 

Founded on Matthew 19: 13—15, and sung at the Anni- 
versary of the Portland Sabbath Sch. Union, Oct. 8, 182%. 
Composed by Wittiam CuTTER, Esq. 

How happy those dear children were 
Whom the Redeemer bless’d ; 

Whom, while he breathed that fervent prayer, 
He folded to his breast! 


How powerful was that prayer to bring 
All blessings from above ! 

How true to lead them to the spring 
Of everlasting love !— 


How mighty to preserve from sin, 
And every dangerous snare !— 
Oh! how I’ve wished that I had been 
A child among them there! 
But, thanks to that Almighty Friend ! 
He is the same to-day, 
As when he thus refused to send 
Those babes unblessed away. 
And he has made his covenant broad— 
To all who seek his face 
He'll be a Saviour and a God, 
And fill them with his grace. 
Then let us at his altar bow, 
And bring the infants there ; 
He will receive them kindly now, 
And hear their feeblest prayer. 
seo 
THE DAISY.—By 3. mM. coon, mM. D. 
Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here; 
The daisy, fresh from winter’s sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 
For who but he that arch’d the skies, 
And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all he tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s purple bud ? 
Mould its green cup, its wiry stem: 
Its fringed border nicely spin ; 
And cut the gold embossed gem, 
That, set in silver, gleams within? 
And fling it, unrestrained, and free, 
O’er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see, 





In every step the stamp of God. 
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